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GERRIT SMITH MILLER, A PIONEER IN THE DAIRY 
AND CATTLE INDUSTRY 


By W. FREEMAN GALPIN! 


Sometime in April, 1859, John Brown came to Peterboro, 
New York. Now at Peterboro there lived one Gerrit Smith, and 
the two together with others took ‘‘deep counsel” together over 
their common objective, the abolition of slavery. Exactly what 
took place at these meetings is not known, though some have 
thought that these men then agreed upon a general plan for an 
armed enterprise in Virginia. All eye witnesses of this event have 
died, with the single exception of the subject of our study, Gerrit 
Smith Miller, and even he was not actually present at the confer- 
ences which took place behind closed doors on an upper floor of 
the historic Smith Homestead. From him, however, one may 
gain the information that Smith did not expect an attack on 
Harper’s Ferry and that had he known it, he most certainly would 
have refused any support. At this time, Miller was an active 
and alert country boy of fifteen years. Today he is a fine old 
gentleman of eight-five years with a memory that actually be- 
wilders his attentive guests and listeners. With very evident 
delight and pleasure he recounts Brown’s visit, as well as that of 
other abolitionists like Giddings, Chase, Douglas, and Phillips. 


1 Professor of History at Syracuse University and author of The Grain Supply 
of England during the Napoleonic Period (New York, 1925), a publication which 
was awarded the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize for 1927 by the American Historical 
Association, and several articles in historical quarterlies on the American grain 
trade of the same period. The article here printed was read at the joint meeting 
of the Agricultural History Society with the American Historical Association at 
Boston, Mass., December 30, 1930. 
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2 W. FREEMAN GALPIN 


Nor does he forget to tell you of his own réle in that historic 
movement, namely of hiding runaway slaves in the barns or in the 
attic of the Homestead, which was built by his paternal great 
grandfather, Peter Smith, one of New York’s early land specula- 
tors and promoters, and at one time an active partner of John 
Jacob Astor. It is from Mr. Miller that most of the information 
that appears in this brief paper has been secured.? 

It was not merely Smith’s well known interest in slavery that 
induced Brown to visit Peterboro; it was also the former’s great 
wealth, estimated at that time to be around one million dollars. 
And it was this same wealth that made possible the departure of 
his grandson, Gerrit Smith Miller in October, 1860 to Boston, 
where he entered the Epes Sargent Dixwell School. Later, he 
entered Harvard College, in 1865. Ill health, however, brought 
these experiences to an abrupt end, and Miller returned to Peter- 
boro. Before this, however, and while still at Cambridge, his 
interest was aroused along a line that was to dominate his entire 
future career. 

Three miles from Cambridge, at this time, was the farm of 
Winthrop W. Chenery, to whose home, Miller often went on his 
accustomed tramps into the country. What particularly at- 
tracted Miller was a fine herd of cattle, an interest which was not 
strange to a young man who had spent most of his life on a farm in 
central New York. Chenery’s herd was especially interesting 
as it consisted of the then very uncommon and relatively unknown 
type, namely the Holstein cow. Chenery’s success and skill in 
caring for and breeding these cows caused Miller to wonder why 
a similar herd could not be bred on the hills of Peterboro. His 
zeal and spirit carried him rapidly forward, and before long he had 
convinced his father of the wisdom of his plan of importing some 
Holstein cows from Holland. This was finally done in 1869, the 
actual selection being made by his brother, Dudley Miller, who 
was then on the point of returning from his studies at the Royal 


2 See also M. S. Prescott and F. T. Price, Holstein-Friesian History (1930); 
Frank N. Decker, Kriemhild Herd (Syracuse, privately printed, 1923); Holstein 
Association Y ear-books; and New York State Holstein Field Day, August 17, 1929, 
Souvenir Program. 
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Agricultural University at Eldena. Dudley Miller made his 
choice at Weiner, in West Friesland, then famed as a market for 
pure breed Holsteins. 

This importation consisted of a bull and three milch cows, all in 
calf. They arrived at Canastota, New York, and were driven up 
the old post road to Peterboro, October 19, 1869, some 800 feet 
above Canastota. There were five inches of snow on the ground 
as the herd was barned—a rather chilly reception for a founda- 
tion that had been used to more seasonable weather. Much care 
and energy kept the herd intact, one of whom Dowager, presented 
Miller with a fine daughter, Agoo, which has the distinction of 
being the first cow registered in the Holstein Herd Book of Amer- 
ica, and in whose memory a granite shaft was unveiled before 
over 15,000 people in August, 1929.' 

In 1869, dairy cows in the United States were given some 3,500 
to 4,000 pounds of milk per year. To increase this quantity, as well 
as the amount of butter fat, became the object of Miller’s scientific 
investigation. For six years he labored at this task, and not 
without hardships and some disappointments. To aid him, he 
began to keep the first 365 days record of a Holstein cow ever kept 
either here or abroad. The findings of this study are most re- 
vealing, especially to those interested in the dairy industry. 
From the three original cows, Miller gained in six years a total 
of 52,429 pounds of milk, which was an average per cow of over 
8,738 pounds. Of this, Dowager, in one year, 1871-1872, gave 
12,6813 pounds, and Crown Princess, 14,027 pounds. At first 
people would not believe that such results could be obtained, and 
some even doubted the honesty of Miller’s statements. However, 
after scores had visited the Homestead, and had inspected both 
the records and the herds, they no longer doubted; instead they 
were most warm in their expressions of admiration. Further, 
they and others then understood why it was that Miller’s herd 
won so many first and seconds at the local and state fairs. 

Although Mr. Miller disposed of this herd and its issue by 
1876, the records gained by them and their issue continued to 


* See Souvenir Program, op. cit. Agoo’s registration was in the first herd book 
ever published, a book which today contains over 1,300,000 names. 
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grow. One Echo for example, in 1885, produced 23,775 pounds 
of milk, a most remarkable record, when we recall that but fifteen 
years before the average yield was never about 4,000 pounds. 
Echo’s record, moreover, was distinctive, in that it was the first 
Holstein to go over the 20,000 pound mark. And one of Echo’s 
issue, Agassiz May Echo, in 1922, astonished her admirers by 
yielding 30,886 pounds in one year. Along with Echo was Aegis, 
both of whom were world’s record performers in their day “‘at the 
pail’ and prize winners at the fairs.‘ 

In 1876, Mr. Miller imported a new herd, headed by Billy 
Boelyn, “‘a bull most perfect in form weighing 2300 pounds,” 
and five splendid cows. All of these under Miller’s constant care 
and effort produced extra large quantities of milk and butter fat. 
Further, from a scientific mating of these and their immediate 
issue, a descent was gained which has today thousands of offspring 
in all parts of the state and nation. One of these, Empire, by 
Billy Boelyn and Empress, Mr. Miller considers the best bull 
he ever owned. And from Empire, through his cousin Plenty, 
came Plum, who became the great frandfather of Prilly, who was 
the foundation for what all cattle and dairy men know as the 
Great Prilly family.’ Prilly is generally held to be ‘‘the greatest 
transmitting cow of the breed through the female descent.”’ 
Another great family is the Johanna family. Johanna was im- 
ported in 1876 and mated with Conqueror and from this came 
Joe, who was the paternal great grandfather of Prilly. Johanna 
not only influenced the descent through the female line, both by 
Prilly and others, but also the male side, through such bulls as 
Johanna Rue, Paul De Kol, and above all King Segis himself. 
These names may sound strange and unfamiliar to us but are 
common-place among those who are informed on the Holstein 
industry. 

Other importations occurred in 1878 and 1879, and it was from 
these and that of 1876, that the famous Kriemhild Herd of Peter- 
boro is descended. No one familiar with Holstein cattle is unin- 
formed of the merit and value of this herd, or of others that trace 


‘ Today, there are Holsteins that give over 30,000 pounds of milk, and others 
that yield over 1,000 pounds of butter fat per year. See Prescott and Price, op. cit. 
5 Plenty was the daughter of Empress. 
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their line back to these importations. The records of these 
imports, both as to butter fat and milk are absolutely the best, 
and their cash value in the market is always the highest. Carna- 
tion King Sylvia, for example, one of the issue of 1878, sold not 
many years ago for $106,000.° 

The value of all this, from the point of view of the producer, is 
an important one. It is, however, of greater importance to us— 
the consumer. Our complex machine age with its ever staggering 
accumulation of peoples in cities and metropolitan areas are 
particularly interested in their daily milk. Without the 30,000 
to 37,000 pounds per year Holstein cattle, many of our meals 
would probably be milkless ones, and many an industry like the 
ice cream and pastry concerns would be greatly crippled. 
Further, our general health and vitality would be materially 
affected. What all of this means to New York City becomes 
quite patent when we are informed that over half of the milk 
consumed in the United States is produced by the ever patient 
black and white cow. Further, it is of interest to note that there 
are more recorded Holstein cattle in Madison county, in which 
Peterboro is located, than in any other county in the Union, 
and more in that county than in any other state with the exception 
of five or six states, one of which is New York. 

Benefactors to the human race are not merely those who handle 
enormous fortunes, invent radio’s or automobiles, guide political 
institutions, or lead armies to their death; a Pasteur, a Whitney, 
and a Gerrit Smith Miller all have made as remarkable and 
probably more beneficial contributions to the well-being of man. 
To Mr. Miller the realization of this service is a source of constant 
pleasure and satisfaction. To him the geneological tracings, 
the constant color markings and physical formations of the issue 
of his import, becomes a mighty important proof that his efforts 
have not been in vain. The Smith tradition of service to country, 
begun by that great philanthropist, Gerrit Smith, has been kept 
intact. Pounds upon pounds of butter and milk may be piled 
up around these humble but vital services. And it was in recog- 


* What is now the Carnation Milk Products Company purchased this bull, 
and the influence of Mr. Miller’s work is thus reflected in an important industry. 
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nition of these efforts that Harvard in 1924 conferred upon him an 
honorary master’s degree.’ 

Mr. Miller, however, is also well known by some for other 
accomplishments. It was while at the Dixwell school, that our 
subject, together with others played football on Boston’s historic 
Commons. Miller’s interest in this sport became immense, and 
in due time, we find him directing the play along more formal and 
standard lines. And on the Commons there soon appeared the 
Oneida Football Club—the first organized football team in 
America. To Mr. Miller, therefore, goes the credit and distinc- 
tion of being the recognized father of American organized football 
which today fills our stadiums with their thousands. Visitors 
to Boston may, if they are so inclined, wander through the Com- 
mons and encounter a shaft recently raised to commemorate the 
founder and the foundation of organized football.® 

During these days, his interest was also directed towards base- 
ball, and his team, The Lowell Club, in 1864 won the champion- 
ship of all New England. In 1866 the Harvard Club, of which 
Miller was a member, visited New York to play a team selected 
from the units of Philadelphia, New York, and Brooklyn. To 
hear Mr. Miller tell of his pitching on this occasion and then to 
follow it up with an intelligent discussion of some play by a 
Gowdy, a Cobb, or an Earnshaw reveals a many-sidedness which, 
at first, one might not have recognized in the man. 

Nor should we pass over his interest and gifts to the George 
Junior Republic, his service in his state assembly, and many other 
countless acts of kindness and generosity. One of his latest 
efforts is of peculiar value to us, namely the recent gift of 
manuscripts to Syracuse University. This collection, which 
probably includes over 40,000 letters, and scores of ancient 
account books and ledgers, newspapers, tracts, and pamphlets 
covering the years from 1790-1890, is rapidly being sorted and 
arranged, and will in due time he opened to those interested in 
American history. Valuable as all this is to us, Mr. Miller takes 
immense pride in his efforts in the cattle and dairy industry. 
Here his services stand unquestioned. 

7Mr. Miller has held several offices in the Holstein-Friesian Association of 


America. 
8’ W. S. Scudder, An Historical Sketch of the Oneida Football Club of Boston, 


1862-1865, MSS., Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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ABSENTEE LANDLORDISM IN THE BRITISH CARIB- 
BEAN, 1750-1833 


By JoserpH RaGatz* 


Absentee landlordism was an outstanding characteristic of 
British West Indian agriculture during the second half of the 
eighteenth century and the early nineteenth. It arose from a 
variety of causes, and led to political, social and economic conse- 
quences of a most momentous nature. A study of the subject is 
fascinating in itself and at the same time aids in understanding 
that cycle of changes through which the Caribbean islands, once 
the most valued of colonial possessions, sank to such a low state 
that their further worth to the home country was commonly 
questioned. 

While non-resident ownership of plantations in the British- 
American tropics existed to some extent from earliest times, it did 
not become general until the middle of the seventeen hundreds. 
Thereafter, it was the normal thing and, until the eighteen thirties, 
was due to three forces, each primarily operative in a different 
period. A wave of unprecedented prosperity, beginning roughly 
about 1750, filled the proprietors’ coffers. This made it possible 
for them, first, to educate their children abroad, and secondly, to 
retire beyond the Atlantic and there live lives of ease. Then, 
from approximately 1775 to 1815, trans-Atlantic estates in large 
number passed into the possession of inhabitants of England by 
inheritance. Finally, between the close of the Napoleonic wars 
and the institution of emancipation, the greater part of them fell 
into the hands of creditors, chiefly West India traders in London 
and the outports, through the foreclosing of mortgages. 


* Assistant professor of history at the George Washington University; editor 
of the American Historical Association; author of The Fall of the Planter Class in 
the British Caribbean (New York, 1928) and Statistics for the Study of British 
Caribbean Economic History (London, 1927). 
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Several factors contributed to bring about a period of general 
well-being among the planters in the eighteenth century. First 
should be mentioned the rise of great estates. Small proprietors, 
owning tracts of from 50 to 75 acres each which they cultivated 
themselves, were found throughout the several Caribbean colonies 
during the first decades of their development. But here and there 
were others, with larger means at their command, exploiting from 
five to ten times as much land, and making use of slaves. It was 
soon found that the early West Indian staples, sugar, cotton, cacao 
and indigo, could be most profitably grown on a large scale. 
Material economies of production gave the owners of extensive 
fields a permanent, marked advantage over those with small hold- 
ings which could not support the heavy overhead costs entailed 
by the purchase and maintenance of negroes and costly equip- 
ment. The latter therefore steadily disappeared. 

During the late sixteen and the first half of the seventeen 
hundreds, successful capitalistic growers were constantly purchas- 
ing their less favorably placed neighbors’ estates. Such aggran- 
dizements were particularly numerous in times of distress and war 
when the small owners’ position became untenable. More and 
more did the few-acred man give way to the producer withample 
resources. For example, shortly before the American Revolu- 
tion, but 132 persons held 106,352 acres of land in St. James 
Parish, Jamaica.! The process of consolidation went on uninter- 
ruptedly until, near the turn of the century, the average sugar 
cultivator in that colony owned some 900 acres and it was com- 
monly felt that “middling planters will go in their turn.’” 

Similarly, new estates opened throughout this period were al- 
most invariably several hundred acres each in size. The first 
plantations had been laid out through the use of family funds, 
but, with the growing wealth of England, there appeared an ever- 
increasing amount of capital seeking profitable placement. Com- 
merce and industry by no means engrossed it all, and large sums 
were available for overseas projects promising ample immediate 
returns. The tropical American possessions above all afforded 


1 Edward Long, The History of Jamaica (3 vols., London, 1774), I, 406. 
2 Robert Dallas, The History of the Maroons (2 vols., London, 1803), II, 370. 
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such prospects and loans on agricultural enterprises in them 
became a favorite form of investment. Thus, by the 1750’s, the 
colonists as a whole were possessed of properties of such a size that 
production costs were cut to a minimum. 

A second factor in bringing about the era of good times was 
the favorable position the planters held with respect to marketing. 
Under the colonial compact, they enjoyed a monopoly of supply- 
ing the mother land. ‘Tropical products were still luxuries in 
Stuart England, but, with the rising standard of living accom- 
panying the growing prosperity of the land, they became necessi- 
ties under the Hanoverians. ‘Their consumption abroad was 
likewise increasing rapidly. Happily for the British growers, 
the Spaniards and French were forced to neglect the agricultural 
development of their overseas possessions by the political situa- 
tion in the old world and the Portuguese had not yet awakened 
to the possibilities of Brazil. Foreign orders consequently 
poured into the offices of West India houses, the supply failed to 
keep pace with the greatly augmented British and continental 
demand, and selling values soared. In this fashion, the price of 
raw sugar in England, that index of Caribbean prosperity, came 
to skyrocket from 16 s 11} d per ewt. in 1733 to 42 s 93 d by 
1747* and, in the half century which followed, it tended to 
average 50 s.4 

The initial rise, shortly before 1750, inaugurated a general exo- 
dus of members of the plantation circle for England, where their 
ample incomes enabled them to indulge freely in conspicuous con- 
sumption, and the movement gained force rather than diminished 
in the decades which followed. 

The children went first, for purposes of education. Near the 
middle of the eighteenth century, no less than 300 a year took 
passage from Jamaica alone, and by 1770, three-fourths of the 


* Frank W. Pitman, The Development of the British West Indies, 1700-1763 (New 
Haven, 1917), 186, 187. 

* Bryan Edwards, The History, Civil and Commercial, of the British Colonies in 
the West Indies (2 vols., London, 1793), II, 267 and quotations in The London 
Gazette, computed by the Clerk of the Grocers Company and published under 
authority of 32 Geo. III ¢c. 43. 
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young islanders were entering schools overseas.* Educating suc- 
cessive generations of West Indian youth abroad was far from 
salutary. It prevented the growth of staunch colonial sentiment. 
Neither the studies nor the life in any way fitted them for filling 
places in island society; instead, associations and habits were 
formed which made return to childhood scenes seem veritable 
exile. 

Next went the planters and their wives themselves. ‘Very 
few of the Proprietors of Estates reside in this Island, but have 
retired with their Families to Europe,” declared the legislature of 
St. Kitts in an address to the Crown in 1770.6 ‘From the opu- 
lence of the Country, great numbers are enabled to live at home,”’ 
wrote the governor of Jamaica at the same time.’? In making a 
tour of the island in 1803, Lieutenant-Governor Nugent found 
scarcely a white family and did not see a single one in going from 
St. Catherine parish in the south to that of St. Mary in the north.’ 
Only three out of eighty estate owners in one of the upper districts 
of the colony were then in actual residence.’ So extensive was 
this migration that the white population of Dominica decreased 
from 3,850 in 1773" to 1,594 in 1804," while that of Montserrat 
fell from 1,314 in 1772 to 444 in 1811." 

Communities of opulent West Indians were to be found in 
London and coastal cities such as Southampton and Bristol. 
Their homes were often luxurious—the Beeston Long mansion in 
Bishopsgate Street, London, and the Robert Hibbert residence 
just beyond the city, were noted for the refined splendor of their 
appointments. Thanks to ample incomes, the planters were able 
to entertain handsomely. Their carriages were so numerous as 
to lead to complaint on the part of Londoners that, when they 

5 Long, I, 510, 511. 

6 InC. O. 152/50. 

7 In ‘‘Answers to Queries,’’ C. O. 137/70. 

8 Nugent to Sullivan, 15 Jan. 1803, C. O. 137/110. 

9 Daniel McKinnen, A Tour Through the British West Indies, in the Years 1832 
and 1893 (London, 1804), 108. 

10 ©. 0. 71/4. 


1 C. 0.71/38. 
12 Enclosure in Governor Elliot to the Earl of Liverpool, 14 March 1811, C. O. 
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gathered, the streets for some distance about their meeting place 
were blocked." 

The story has oft been told" of how, while visiting Weymouth, 
George III and Pitt encountered a wealthy Jamaican with an 
imposing equipage, including out-riders and livery that bespoke 
the rank of royalty. His Majesty, much displeased, is reported 
to have exclaimed, ‘‘Sugar, sugar, eh?—all that sugar! How are 
the duties, eh, Pitt, how are the duties’? The dozens of memor- 
ial placques still to be seen on the walls of old churches in centers 
once inhabited by Caribbean-born whites, as those in All Saints’ 
Church, Southampton, give striking evidence of the social posi- 
tion they once held there. 

Inheritance likewise played an important role in the creation 
of an absentee landlord class. Primogeniture prevailed, both 
from the force of example in England and because of the peculiar 
nature of plantation properties which formed single, indivisible 
units. Younger children of great landholders were, from the out- 
set, provided for through annuities charged against the estates, 
and, owning nothing in the colonies and bound to them by no 
intimate ties, they regularly settled down overseas. When, as 
frequently happened, one of them became proprietor through the 
death of the elder brother without legitimate offpsring, he was 
wholly unfitted to assume control of his legacy and seldom even 
engaged passage to take formal possession of it. 

But it was not until about 1775, a generation after the beginning 
of the great homeward drift, that this factor became a fundamental 
one. The planters’ offspring were now English reared, if, indeed, 
not English born, and the distant Caribbean properties which 
passed into their possession and of which they had little more than 
hazy recollections at best, were regarded merely from the income 
yielding point of view. Taking up residence on them was un- 
dreamed of. 

In the early 1790’s, Bryan Edwards, celebrated historian of the 


13 A curious complaint on this score is to be found in the West India Committee 
archives, 14 Trinity Square, London E. C. 3. 

4 As in[Trelawny Wentworth!, The West India Sketch Book (2 vols., London, 
1834), II, 70, note. 
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islands, wrote, ‘‘Many persons there are, in Great Britain. . ., 
who, amidst the continual fluctuation of human affairs, and the 
changes incident to property, find themselves possessed of estates 
in the West Indies which they have never seen.”® Only occa- 
sionally did heirs such as Mathew Lewis and Cynric Williams, 
both of whose travel works” are well known to students of 
Caribbean affairs, so much as visit their new possessions. The 
only concern was a steady receipt of income. 

Unhappily, returns from plantation properties suffered a steady 
decline after the close of the eighteenth century, due to a variety 
of causes which can be no more than mentioned here—the addition 
of tropical territories such as Trinidad and Mauritius to the 
empire, the opening up of Cuba and Brazil, the development of 
the American South, the abolition of the slave trade and viscious 
fiscal legislation in the home country. In this wise, the average 
price of British West Indian muscovado sold in London sank 
from nearly 65 s per cwt. exclusive of duty in 1799 to 223 s in 
1831!7 while that of West Indian cotton fell from 22-45 d per 
pound in 1798 to 43-7 in 1831.8 

Mortgages were freely negotiated with London, Liverpool and 
Glasgow merchants during the early years of this period of depres- 
sion in the expectation that better times would return. These 
hopes, however, proved altogether illusory—the Treaty of Vienna 
was followed by two decades of acute distress in the sugar colonies. 
Certain of the absentees took up their residence in the West Indies 
at this juncture, intent on salvaging what they could, but the 
overwhelming majority, knowing nothing of plantation economy 
and finding themselves hopeless!y involved, transferred their 
hypotheecated properties to their creditors and cut entirely loose 
from the colonies. ‘Thus it came about that by the 1830’s, most 
of the Caribbean estates were in the hands of new owners, almost 
none of whom had ever been beyond the Atlantic or had the 

15 History, 75. 

16 Journal of a West India Proprietor Kept During a Residence in the Island of 
Jamaica (London, 1834) and A Tour Through the Island of Jamaica from the West- 
ern to the Eastern End in the Year 1823 (London, 1826) respectively. 


17 Quotations in The London Gazette. 
18 Great Britain, House of Commons, Sessional Papers, 1847-48 (in 511) [X, 393. 
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slightest intention of going there and all of whom, if anything, 
were even less qualified to manage tropical farming enterprises 
than the late proprietors had been. 

The results of that wide-spread absentee landlordism just 
sketched were deplorable in the extreme. The effect on govern- 
ment was perhaps most spectacular. It is not our purpose at 
this time to speak of the West India interest in England—of how 
non-resident proprietors, intrenched in parliament and seconded 
by traders in tropical produce, secured the adoption of the 
Sugar Act of 1764, of how they shaped the Peace of Paris andthe 
Treaty of Amiens to their own ends, of how they sought to free 
American-West Indian commerce of restrictions, of how they 
fought the American carrying trade during the Napoloenic wars, 
of how they long curbed the import trade of the East India Com- 
pany in saccharine products, of how they secured the disallow- 
ance of acts deemed inimical to their interests and of how they 
combated abolition and emancipation. Rather, we will consider 
developments in the islands theraselves. 

Due to extensive absenteeism, places of honor and trust came 
to be held by mediocre men, multiple office-holding was carried to 
extravagant lengths, legislatures, courts and administrations 
failed to function properly and the machinery of the representa- 
tive system progressively broke down. The West Indian colonial 
governments had been designed to meet the needs of communities 
embracing considerable bodies of landed whites. Members of the 
appointive councils were to be chosen from among the most 
respectable great estate owners; election to the assemblies 
was likewise on the basis of a property qualification. From 1750, 
it became increasingly difficult to find suitable persons to sit in the 
upper houses and the popular bodies tended more and more to be 
composed of the professional men of low caliber, little education 
and small proprietary interest comprising the resident white pop- 
ulation of the colonies. 

No one reading the despatches for these years can fail to be 
impressed by the constant departure of council members for 
Europe and the frequent necessity there was for making new ap- 
pointments, as well as by the growing perplexity of the governors 
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over how to fill these important positions. Quorums could not, 
it times, be formed, and law-making was halted. 

As early as 1767, a memorial from the inhabitants of Barbados 
to the king complained of the great obstruction to public business 
occasioned by the absence of many of the local councilmen.’ 
This situation became common and, to obviate the evil, executives 
were instructed some two decades later to grant permission to sail 
from the islands only when working groups would still be left, the 
resignations of those abroad were called for, and the rule that 
eouncil members absent for more than one year forfeited their 
offices was adopted.” 

In 1772, Governor Leyborne of Grenada wrote to the Earl of 
Hillsborough, “‘I am sorry to say the Assembly does not proceed 
with business as I could wish, tho, from the people that compose 
it, it is no more than what I expected. There are so many 
absentees Elected, that it is with great difficulty they can make a 
House . . . . The only persons of property and experience 
that are Elected into the Assembly are unfortunately still absent. 
Their absence is the more to be regretted, as there is but one 
member now in the island, that was ever in that capacity before, 
from this circumstance Your Lordship will not be surprised at the 
irregularity & confusion that must necessarily be the conse- 
quence of such inexperience.’ In 1775” and again in 1790,” 
the Grenadan assembly was unable to take up business because 
of the lack of quorums. 

A similar situation prevailed in the Leewards at the turn of the 
eentury. Conducting public affairs was exceedingly difficult, as 
‘fall the landed Proprietors are Settled in Great Britain. . . .’™ 

19 John Poyer, The History of Barbados, from . . . 1605 till . . . 1801 
(London, 1808), 345. 

20 These common sense regulations were ill-received by certain of the absentee 
members like James Stephen, the anti-slave leader, who engaged in a caustic 
controversy with the Duke of Portland over the matter in 1794, but at length 
vielded, couching his letter of resignation in terms of offended dignity. See C. O. 
152/78, under ‘‘Miscellaneous.”’ 

21 Under date of 25 April, C. O. 101/16. 

22 Governor Leyborne to the Ear! of Dartmouth, 5 November, C. O. 101/18. 

23 Lieutenant-Governor Mathew to William Windham, 27 February, C. 0. 
101/30. 

24 Chief Justice George to the Duke of Portland, 22 March 1798, C. O. 152/78. 
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“Of the few white inhabitants who remain, Managers, Overseers, 
self-created lawyers, self-educated Physicians, and adventurous 
Merchants, with little real capital and scanty credit compose the 
greatest part . . . . To collect from such a state of Society, 
men fit to be Legislators, Judges, or Jurymen, is perfectly imprac- 
ticable. Individual interest, personal influence, animosity of 
party feuds, weigh down the scale of Justice and divert the course 
of Legislative Authority into acts of arbitrary and unjustifiable 
powers, cloaked under the semblance, and dignified with the name 
of constitutional Acts.’’* 

The Duke of Manchester, governor of Jamaica, wrote in 1810 
“The Representative Body is not composed of the principal 
landed Proprietors of the Island, very few of whom, comparatively 
speaking, are resident in it. But among the leading Members are 
the Agents or Attornies merely of those Proprietors —— 
Thirteen years after, there was scarcely a member of the assembly 
with whom he could communicate confidentially as most of the 
persons of influence and talent had withdrawn to Great Britain.?’ 

In 1816, the assembly of Dominica was made up of only five 
proprietors and eight merchants, one medical practitioner, and 
five plantation managers.*® Sixteen years later, the greater part 
of the members held only the minimum amount of fifty acres 
requisite for election and that merely as a formality, the land 
being generally waste. A total of 153 electors than returned 
nineteen assemblymen, but sixteen of these were chosen by no 
more than ninety-nine voters.?° 

Government could barely be carried on in Montserrat. ‘The 
evil . . . must be accounted for by the defects of a constitu- 
tion little adapted to the present state of the decreased, and 
decreasing, white population of this Island, which no longer fur- 
nishes a sufficient choice of men fit to fill the Legislatures, the Law 
Offices, Juries, Militia, or any other public department,’ was 


26 Governor Elliot to the Earl of Liverpool, 21 November 1810, C. O. 152/96. 
26 To the Earl of Liverpool, 27 May, C. O. 137/128. 

27 To Earl Bathurst, 24 December 1823, C. O. 137/154. 

28 Governor Maxwell to Earl Bathurst, 7 and 10 November, C. O. 71/52. 

29 Governor MacGregor to the Secretary of State, 26 March 1832, C. O. 71/74. 
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Governor Elliot’s explanation in 1810.*° Less than two decades 
later the population had decreased to such an extent that it be- 
came necessary to impose a fine of £5 currency on jurors for 
non-attendance and the number of peremptory challenges was 
reduced from twenty-three to twelve, ‘‘as the only means whereby 
it will be practicable to carry on the administration of Justice 
in the colony.’’*' Sir Patrick Ross, governor of Antigua, Mont- 
serrat and Barbuda, favored the legislative and judicial union of 
Montserrat with Antigua as, because of the few landed residents, 
“the Controul of the Island rests only in Certain Individuals, 
very few in Number.’’” 

By 1820, the Barbadian assembly was composed chiefly of 
persons of little standing. A sufficient number of persons duly 
qualified as to property holding could scarcely be found to present 
themselves as candidates for seats in the Tobagan assembly in 
1804.** The old form of government became quite unworkable 
in the latter island in 1828 from the almost total lack of resident 
proprietors. There were then but three plantation owners re- 
maining—the chief justice, the speaker of the assembly, and a one- 
time member of the council, lately dismissed because of his unfit- 
ness for the place. It was necessary, therefore, to form an upper 
house consisting of the judicial officer and five unpropertied indi- 
viduals—the attorney-general, the collector of customs who was 
a foreigner, two estate managers of short residence and a 
physician.* 

Men of little or no education in law held judicial posts; truly 
remarkable concentrations of governmental functions in given 
local worthies, without the slightest regard for incompatibilities, 
were to be found. The most exaggerated case of the vesting of 
offices in a few hands occurred in Tortola. One Crabb, a decrepit 
planter and merchant quite innocent of training in Blackstone, 
flourished there, a legal Proteus, in the 1820’s. Now he acted 

30 To the Earl of Liverpool, 8 September, C. O. 152/95. 

31 Sir Patrick Ross to Earl Bathurst, 26 January, 1827, C. O. 7/19. 

32 To R. Wilmot Horton, 1 February 1827, C. O. 7/19. 

33 President Skeete to Earl Bathurst, 17 December 1820, C. O. 28/89. 


34 Pres. James Campbell to Earl Camden, 27 August 1804, C. O. 285/9. 
35 Governor Blackwell to Sir George Murray, 25 September 1828, C. O. 285/35. 
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as judge in the Court of King’s Bench, now as judge in the Court 
of Common Pleas, now as Chancellor of the Exchequer, now as 
judge in Admiralty, now as judge in the Court of Error. In 
addition, he served as master and examiner in Chancery and as 
a member of the legislative council. 

His equally unqualified business partner, Rogers Isaacs, was a 
personage of only relatively less importance. To him fell the 
office of puisne judge in each of these several courts, a seat in the 
council, a commission as aid de camp to the governor and innum- 
erable receiverships in Chancery. The public business of the 
colony was strangely confounded with the private affairs of these 
two dignitaries, as when Mr. Isaacs, the receiver in Chancery, 
went before his mercantile partner, the master in Chancery, to 
effect an auditing of their accounts as merchants for wares sup- 
plied estates in his charge and when Mr. Crabb, in his judicial 
capacity, decided on questions arising out of such a proceeding.* 

The faithful discharge of official duties could scarcely be ex- 
pected under such circumstances. Governor Brisbane of St. 
Vincent wrote in resigned exasperation in 1780 ‘“‘You can have no 
Idea of the listless indifference and apathy that prevails in the 
conduct of public business in these colonies. Men from vanity 
accept public offices but few among our very limited population 
find themselves sufficiently interested in the public welfare to 
cheerfully perform the duties they have undertaken by accepting 
them... 

That the departure of such large numbers of proprietors threw 
unduly heavy burdens of a civil and military nature upon those 
who remained is self-evident. The absentees enjoyed full prop- 
erty protection afforded by the local governments and militias, 
yet took no part in conducting the former nor performed any oner- 
ous service in the latter. Simple fairness, therefore, dictated 
that they be required to make larger financial contributions to the 
support of the state than those persons residing in the colonies. 
Indeed, two laws sought to accomplish this. One adopted in 
Jamaica about 1760 doubled the deficiency tax, an annual fine 


3% Wentworth, West India Sketch Book, II, 199-202. 


37 Under date of 23 July, C. O. 260/37. 
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imposed on all planters who failed to maintain a stated proportion 
of whites to blacks on their estates, for 1761, but granted resident 
owners exemption for thirty slaves or 150 head of cattle.** 
Another of a similar nature was enacted in Tobago in 1805,** but 
both were disallowed because of opposition registered overseas 
and these illuminating attempts to more nearly equalize respon- 
sibilities came to naught. 

There were three chief social results of absenteeism—a growing 
disproportion between whites and blacks, the debasement of 
island society, and the passing of local pride and feeling. The 
relative number of pure Caucasians to full-blooded negroes fell 
steadily and in many cases the decline was actual as well. The 
population of Jamaica in 1768 embraced 17,949 whites and 
166,914 slaves;*° by 1788, the numbers were 18,347 and 226,432 
respectively.“1. In 1773, there were 3,850 whites and 18,753 
slaves in Dominica* while in 1804 the numbers were 1,594 and 
22,083 respectively.** The white population of Tobago increased 
less than one hundred per cent between 1770 and 1808, but there 
were nearly six times as many slaves in the island in the latter 
year as in the former.“ 

Mulattos were by no means unknown before 1750, but it was 
only from the middle of the eighteenth century that their number 
became great. Thereafter, private acts enabling white fathers 
to make generous provision for their illegitimate half-breed 
children despite existing laws prohibiting the transmission of 
extensive properties to such individuals were passed in all the 
island legislatures with painfully increasing regularity. The 
number of free persons of color in Barbados, largely recruited 
through illicit relations between white men and negresses, rose 

38 Long, Jamaica, I, 387ff.; II, 463, 464. 

39 William Windham to President Mitchell, 17 July 1806, C. O. 285/11. 

40 Long, Jamaica, I, 376 for the number of whites. Musgrave Papers, British 
Museum, Add. Ms. 8, 133, folios 95, 96 for slaves. 

41 C. O. 137/87. 

2C. O. 71/4. 

43 C. O. 71/38. 

44C. O. 101/14 (in Grenadan correspondence) and Sir William Young, ‘‘Statis- 
tical Report of the Island of Trinidad, 22 April 1808,’’ C. O. 285/13 (for both 1775 
and 1808). 
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from 448 to 2,229 between 1768 and 1802,*° while the number in 
Dominica soared from some 600 in 1773 to more than 2,800 in 
1804.*° This rapid growth of a mixed blood element in the British 
West Indies after 1750 arose chiefly from the Anglo-Saxon’s 
now mere sojourn there and the small number of white women 
remaining in the islands. Concubinage became well-nigh uni- 
versal in the second half of the eighteenth century and the system 
pervaded all ranks of society. During the administration 
of Governor Ricketts in Barbados in the 1790’s, a comely negress 
even reigned at government house, enjoying all a wife’s privileges 
save presiding publicly at his table.*7 

Likewise, community feeling weakened, public spirit declined 
and insular pride vanished. Few landed whites came to regard 
their residence as more than temporary and all thought and inter- 
est centered in England, which was affectionately denominated 
“home.” ‘The plantation great houses were not kept up and came 
to be unsightly, ramshackly structures. Roads for hauling heavy 
loads of produce to shipping points were a primary necessity in all 
the islands, but were everywhere permitted to fall into disrepair 
and usually came to be all but impassable. 

Few bridges were to be found for the reason that such slight 
sums as could be raised through public subscription made possible 
the erection of only light wooden affairs, carried away by the first 
freshet. Public buildings, such as the St. Jago de la Vega jail, 
were a disgrace to a civilized community. No public school 
system developed and such private ones as had been opened failed 
to prosper. Churches were also almost unattended and the 
parish clergy, in dark discouragement, commonly neglected their 
duties.*s 

The making of gifts for the general welfare of the community 
came to be almost unknown. At an earlier period of West Indian 
history, before society had become static, quite a different atmos- 


45 O. 28/51, 69. 

6 C. O. 71/4, 38. 

‘7 Poyer, Barbados, pp. 639, 640. 

‘Ss Lowell J. Ragatz, The Fall of the Planter Class in the British Caribbean, 1763- 
1853 (New York, 1928), ch. I, passim. 
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phere had prevailed. Thus, 218 bequests had been made to 
churches and the poor and for educational purposes in Jamaica 
alone between 1667 and 1736.4° Similarly, Christopher Codring- 
ton, governor of the Leewards, had bequeathed two Barbadian 
plantations to the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in order that a college might be established and main- 
tained.®* But in the era of absenteeism, the interests of all were 
the interests of none—the West Indians would spend nothing for 
the common good. 

The economic effects of absenteeism, too, were striking in the 
extreme. Non-residents’ estates were left in the hands of attor- 
neys engaged under salary or, more commonly, at a commission of 
six per cent on the annual yield. These positions offered a ready 
way to affluence. An agent was privileged to occupy the great- 
house, to be served by the owner’s blacks, to use his horses and 
carriage, to live off plantation produce, to pasture livestock on his 
own account, and, without expense of any kind, received his 
compensation as the first charge against the season’s crop. In 
truth, to occupy such a post was frequently better than enjoying 
title to the land. 

The ill consequences of such a system would have been numer- 
ous under the best conditions, but, as it actually operated in the 
sugar colonies, they beggar description. Since all respectable 
individuals there with a knowledge of planting were engaged in it 
on their own accounts, non-agriculturists normally held the 
attorneyships. Island merchants were preferred, as being perma- 
nent residents and men of some means and standing. With no 
check on them, they commonly purchased excessive quantities of 
stores from themselves in the names of the proprietors, met obliga- 
tions thus incurred out of the produce remaining after having 
drawn their commissions, and shipped the balance to Great Britain. 

But physicians, lawyers, and even clergymen were at times 


49 Journals of the Assembly of Jamaica, 1663-1826 (14 vols., Jamaica, 1811-29), 
III, 417-420; XI, 479. 

50 T. Herbert Bindley, Annals of Codrington College, 1710-1910 (London, 1910) 
and his *‘The Evolution of a Colonial College,’’ in The National Review, LV (1910), 
847 ff. 
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given charge of estates. Neither they nor the traders could reside 
on the plantations because of their professional duties, hence the 
overseers, men of low station and little learning, were in actual 
control. Where planters held the post, they likewise lived away 
from the properties entrusted to their care and gave them only 
such attention as could be spared from their personal holdings. 
The resident steward was the great exception rather than the 
rule. 

An attorney, even though absent, might have kept the general 
management of a given plantation in his hands had that been the 
only one under his supervision. But administration of several 
was common, and, with the growth of absenteeism, the number 
under the superintendence of a given person steadily increased. 
Long states that already in 1770, a single Jamaican frequently 
directed the exploitation of many properties.*! In Tobago in 
1823, the senior member of the council had charge of thirty-six, 
while other persons served as managers for ten and fifteen each.” 
Mr. Isaacs of Tortola, already mentioned, had oversight of half 
of the thirty sugar estates there a few years later.** Obviously, 
in such cases, an agent could maintain only the most superficial 
control and the real management fell increasingly into the hands 
of irresponsible overseers. 

With no one whose capital was at stake in charge, the operation 
of all absentees’ holdings was marked by gross extravagance. 
Not the slightest attempt was made to effect economies in buying; 
the waste in supplies, too, was notorious. No attention was paid 
to safeguarding the money originally laid out. The present alone 
was thought of. So long as the owner received a regular and 
steady income, he was content. Improvements were seldom 
made because they temporarily reduced net returns. Buildings 
were allowed to fall into ruins, fields were tilled until exhausted 
and then left to grow up in weeds; properties bore the ungenteel 
signs of general neglect. New lands were opened only at rare 
intervals because of the large initial expenditure and great amount 

5t Jamaica, II, 406, 407. 


52 C. O. 285/28. 
53 Wentworth, West India Sketch Book, I, 236. 
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of supervision required. Thus the actual value of Caribbean 
investments progressively declined. 

Attorneys and overseers were primarily interested in the quan- 
tity of produce grown, the former because their compensation 
rested on a percentage basis, the latter because the test of success 
was ability to win the agents’ favor. The tendency in managing 
absentees’ estates, therefore, was to force output. Many of the 
inhumanities towards the negroes can be traced to a desire on the 
part of those directing tropical agricultural enterprises to increase 
production or at least to maintain it in the face of growing soil 
exhaustion. 

Plantation methods, likewise, were crude in the extreme, but 
general improvement was impossible because of the non-resident 
owners’ objections to expenditures which would in any way de- 
crease their incomes as well as because of indifference on the part 
of those in charge. The attorneys, burdened with their own 
duties and the oversight of many holdings, had neither time nor 
inclination to undertake experiments which they little understood, 
and the results of which, even if successful, would scarcely com- 
pensate them for their additional effort. Nor did the salaried 
overseers betray the slightest interest in innovations which prom- 
ised no obvious and immediate advantage to them. In conse- 
quence, all change was scoffed at while time-hallowed custom was 
obdurately followed. 

Largely because of the heavy overhead arising from the 
attorneyship régime, British sugar was increasingly excluded 
from German, Dutch, Scandinavian and Russian markets follow- 
ing the close of the Seven Years War in favor of that from the 
French West Indies, produced by resident growers and profitably 
offered at prices which the English found ‘altogether impossible 
to meet.*® 

Antigua alone afforded a notable exception to such a melan- 
choly picture. The higher level of rural life in this tiny island 
community was strikingly evident in a variety of ways. The 

5 Ragatz, Fall of the Planter Class, Chapter II, passim. 

55 David Macpherson, Annals of Commerce (4 vols., London, 1805), III, 430; 
Governor Hay of Barbados to the Earl of Dartmouth, 31 August 1774, C. O. 28/55. 
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great-houses as a whole were the best in the British tropics and 
public institutions were conducted in a markedly exemplary 
manner. 

Real interest in agricultural advancement was shown there. 
“All . . . probable improvements in the Instruments of 
Husbandry have from time to time had a fair trial,’’ wrote a 
committee of inhabitants to the home government in 1788.57 
Although the plow had, up to then, given little satisfaction, it was 
in ‘‘general (indeed almost universal) use’ by 1820.5 Trelawny 
Wentworth, visiting the Caribbean a few years later, was im- 
pressed by its commoness in Antigua as compared with the other 
possessions.*® Colonel Samuel Martin, the topping planter of the 
colony during the third quarter of the eighteenth century, recog- 
nized the evils of monoculture and of mining the soil. After hav- 
ing grown sugar in a given field for a number of seasons, he turned 
it to pasturage so that the ground might regain its fertility.” 

The number of West Indian born negroes on Antiguan estates 
was also larger than elsewhere. Not one black had been added by 
purchase to the slave population of Martin’s plantation in the 
twenty years preceding 1775.* On one plantation known to 
John Luffman a decade later, less than 10 per cent of the workers 
were Africans and on another manned by 500 hands, the number 
of imported ones was only 2 per cent.” 

An explanation for the fundamental difference between the 
stagnation with calm indifference toward progress commonly 
prevalent, and conditions in Antigua is to be found in the fact 
that by far the greater number of landowners in the latter were 
permanent residents. In communicating with the Earl of Dart- 
mouth in 1773, Governor Ralph Payne of the Leeward group 


56 Henry Coleridge, Siz Months in the West Indies in 1825 (New York, 1826), 221. 

57 “Answers to Queries,’’ C. O. 152/67. 

58 Governor D’ Urban to Earl Bathurst, under date of 28 November, C. O. 7/6. 

59 West India Sketch Book, II, 196. 

6° Charles and Evangeline Andrews, eds., Journal of a Lady of Quality (New 
Haven, 1921), 105, 106. 

81 Thid., 104. 

8 Brief Account of the Island of Antigua... . (London, 1789), Letter 
XXVIII. 
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stated ‘‘The number of Proprietors of these Colonies, who live in 


Europe, is . . . infinitely superior to the very few who are 
left. . . . Antigua has much the Advantage of the other 


Islands, with Respect to Men of Fortune and Education, and in 
Point of an independent and respectable Inhabitancy.’’® 

“Antigua has more proprietors . . . than any of the other 
Islands, which gives it a great superiority,’ commented a spirited 
visitor two years later.“* At the turn of the century, Governor 
Lavington found no difficulty in keeping important offices in 
the colony filled with able men, and attributed this to the slight 
amount of absenteeism there as compared with elsewhere.* 

Stark economic necessity forced the generality of Antiguan estate 
holders to make their residence in the Caribbean a life-long one. 
The island had been one of England’s first overseas acquisitions. 
Soil depletion coupled with drought, to which it was peculiarly 
subject, brought about a decline while other West Indian sugar- 
producing regions, developed later, were still enjoying the heydey 
of their prosperity.” 

Unfortunate though the cause may have been, the consequences 
were happy indeed. Society in eighteenth and nineteenth 
century Antigua was in a distinctly healthy state. It rested upon 
a sound economic basis, and, standing in vivid contrast to that in 
the adjacent decaying communities, revealed in sharp relief the 
true significance of absenteeism as a factor in effecting the ruin 
of the British Caribbean. 


63 Under date of 6 October, C. O. 152/54. 

6* Andrews, eds., Journal of a Lady of Quality, 92, 93. 

65 To Lord Hobart, C. O. 152/83. 

66 Edwards, History, I, 447; Thomas Southey, Chronological History of the 
West Indies, (3 vols., London, 1827), III, 308. It should be noted, however, that 
absenteeism had been a grave problem in the earlier history of the island. See 
C. 8S. 8. Higham, The Development of the Leeward Islands Under the Restoration, 
1660-1688 (Cambridge, 1921), 165, 182. 
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ALBRECHT THAER. Nach Amtlichen und Privaten Dokumenten 
aus einer Grossen Zeit. Gedenkschrift der Gesellschaft fiir 
Geschichte und Literatur der Landwirtschaft zum _ 100. 
Todestage Thaers. By Walter Simons. Berlin, P. Parey, 
1929. 266 p., illus. 

Albert Thaer (1752-1828) was born at Celle in Hanover, his 
father being a physician at its royal court. At Géttingen he 
pursued studies in medicine, philosophy, and theology. After 
taking a degree in medicine, he developed an active and successful 
practice, first at G6ttingen and then at Celle. However, his 
interest in natural history led him to move from Celle to a garden 
nearby on the river Aller. Here he cultivated his flowers, ex- 
tended his garden, and laid out large farms and orchards. His 
experiences led him to attempt the scientific improvement of 
agriculture, his special interests being experimental husbandry 
and soil betterment. After a study of contemporary agricultural 
literature, especially the English, he opened an institute of agri- 
culture. His three volume work, An Introduction to a Knowledge 
of English Agriculture (1798-1804), containing the latest practical 
and theoretical knowledge on agriculture and written with a view 
to the improvement of German agriculture, introduced him to the 
European world as an able agriculturist. It was well received 
in England, the Board of Agriculture sending him its thanks. 
Some thirty other volumes, either original contributions based on 
his research and experiments, annuals, or translations of the writ- 
ings of contemporary foreign agriculturists, followed. His 
Principles of Rational Agriculture (1810-1812) in four volumes, 
his Essay on Large and Small Farms and Valuation of the Land 
(1812), his An Attempt to Ascertain the Net Produce of Farms 
(1813), and his Sketch of a Circular to Obtain more Correct Informa- 
tion as to the Net Produce, to Serve as the Basis for Correct Taxation 
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of the Land (1815) made him the father of German agricultural 
economics. By the turn of the century, Thaer had an interna- 
tional reputation. The outstanding agriculturists of England, 
France, Denmark, and the Germanies corresponded with him or 
came to visit his school and farms. He made a tour through 
Denmark and the Germanies, visiting the estates of the large land- 
holders. In 1803, Napoleon’s armies invaded Hanover; fearing a 
long period of occupation, he accepted the pressing invitation of 
the King of Prussia to move to Berlin. There he purchased 
and developed a landed estate called Méglin, a short distance out- 
side the city, later adding another large farm called Kénigshof 
to his holdings. In spite of calamities which befell his country 
in 1806, he inaugurated in that year the institute that developed 
into the Royal Academy of Agriculture. In later years he served 
as a member of official commissions and as a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 

Such in brief is an outline of the career of the man who so 
impressed his methods and objectives upon the agriculture of the 
German Kingdoms that his popular title of ‘father of the New 
German agriculture’ is unchallenged. A growing appreciation of 
Thaer’s significance has led to a renewed interest in his activities 
and contributions. His position as father of German agricultural 
economics has caused the Gesellschaft fiir Geschichte und Litera- 
tur der Landwirtschaft to sponsor the publication of this book on 
the occasion of the centenary of his death. A scholarly store- 
house of facts and a careful interpretation, we are deeply indebted 
both to the author, Dr. Walter Simons, and to the Gesellschaft 
fiir Geschichte under Literatur der Landwirtschaft for this book. 
—LHverett LE. Edwards, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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NEWS NOTES AND COMMENTS 
DECEMBER MEETING OF AGRICULTURAL HISTORY SOCIETY 
The Agricultural History Society met with the American His- 
torical Association and other historical societies at Boston on 
December 29-31, 1930. Forty-three were present at the dinner of 
the Agricultural History Society on Monday evening, December 
29, when Professor Ulrich Bonnell Phillips read his paper on 
“Plantations East and South of Suez.’”’ In the absence of the 
Society’s president, Professor Avery O. Craven, Mr. Herbert A. 
Kellar of the McCormick Agricultural Library in Chicago pre- 
sided. The joint session of the Agricultural History Society and 
the American Historical Association was on Tuesday morning, 
December 30, at Boston University. The following are the titles 
of the papers which were presented: Marshall P. Wilder, Patron 
of Agriculture, by Herbert A. Kellar; Cyrus Hall McCormick: 
His Reaper Industry during the Civil War, by William T. Hutch- 
inson, assistant professor of history at the University of Chicago; 
and Gerrit Smith Miller, a Pioneer in the Dairy and Cattle Indus- 
try, by W. Freeman Galpin, professor of history at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Everett E. Edwards acted as chairman of this session. 


BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


The following are among the articles in the January, 1931 num- 
ber of the Geographical Review which are of significance to agri- 
cultural history: Russia and the United States in the World’s 
Wheat Market, by C. F. Marbut; Jordan Country, by Isaiah 
3owman; The Agricultural Possibilities of Italian Somalia, by 
Giotto Dainelli; and Some Rural Settlement Forms in Japan, by 
Robert Burnett Hall. 


Charles A. Beard’s address on “The Contest Between Rural and 
Urban Economy” is printed in the Bulletin of the University of 
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Georgia (Institute for Public Affairs and International Relations, 
Addresses) for November, 1929. 


The interesting article by Col. Dale Bumstead in the Valley 
Farmer for November 20, 1930, entitled “What the Modern Horti- 
culturist May Learn from the Ancients” is devoted largely to 
Columella. 


Doctor L. O. Howard’s article on “The Rise of Applied Ento- 
mology in the United States’ which appeared in Agricultural 
History for July, 1929, has been reprinted in the Annual Report 
of the Smithsonian Institution for 1930. 


P. D’Herouville’s ‘‘Zootechnie Virgilienne: Le Choix d’un 
Bélier” in the Revue de Philologie de Littérature et d’Historie 
Anciennes, vol. 3 (1929), no. 4, is a study of Virgil’s advice 
(Georgics III, 384-390) to reject a ram with a black tongue if 
lambs with pure white fleeces are desired. 


In a brief article entitled ‘‘Zur Berichterstattang des Tacitus in 
der Germania” in Volk und Rasse for January, 1930, R. Walther 
Darré considers the small hornless cattle mentioned by Tacitus. 


William Stuart’s ‘‘An Historical Resume of the Development of 
the Potato since its Discovery” appears in the Proceedings of the 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Potato Association of America. 


G. W. Hendry’s ‘“‘Archaeological Evidence Concerning the Ori- 
gin of Sweet Maize” appears in the Journal of the American 
Society of Agronomy for June, 1930. 


An article by H. Howard Biggar on “Trailing King Corn; Old 
Tribesmen Tell True Story of Indian Maize” appears in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead for October 4, 1930. 


A valuable illustrated article on ‘The Debt of Agriculture to 
Tropical America”’ by O. F. Cook is included in the Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union for September, 1930. 
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The editorial entitled ‘“Travel in the Old Days’”’ in the Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead for May 3, 1930, is a plea for the pres- 
ervation of relics of farm life in the old days. In concluding, the 
editor says: “Some day we hope that an ambitious local historical 
society will construct the buildings and supply the tools for a 
typical Mississippi river farm of 1840 or 1850 so that visitors 
could go there to see in detail just how folks lived and farmed in 
those days.”’ 


“Our First Official Horticulturist” in the Washington Historical 
Quarterly for July, 1930, is the first installment of selections from 
William Dunlop Brackenridge’s diaries and is prefaced by a 
biographical sketch by O. B. Sperlin. The original of the diary 
is in the possession of the Maryland Historical Society. 


George Rogers Taylor’s ‘Prices in the Mississippi Valley 
Preceding the War of 1812” in the Journal of Economic and 
Business History for November, 1930, emphasizes the early exist- 
ence of agricultural discontent and serious complaint of falling 
prices in the Mississippi River Valley. In the decade before the 
War of 1812 a farm bloc appeared and Western farmers were 
complaining that prices were ruinously low. 


Thomas A. Bailey’s “Congressional Opposition to Pure Food 
Legislation, 1879-1906” appears in the American Journal of 
Sociology for July, 1930. 


Darrell Hevenor Smith’s The Forest Service; Its History, Activi- 
ties and Organization has been issued by the Brookings Institution 
as its Institute for Government Research Service Monograph of 
the United States Government No. 58. 


The extensive article by Preston E. James on ‘“The Blackstone 
Valley; A Study in Chorography in Southern New England” in 
the Annals of the Association of American Geographers for June, 
1929, has considerable material pertinent to agricultural history. 
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Elizabeth Ramsey’s study of ‘““The History of Tobacco Produc- 
tion in the Connecticut Valley” has been published as vol. 15, no. 
3-4, of the Smith College Studies in History. 


“Old Slamerkin (1769-178-)”’ is the title of a brief historical 
sketch of a noted horse by J. L. O'Connor in The Thoroughbred 
Record for November 8, 1930. 


Historical material on the completion of fifty years of service to 
agriculture by the New Jersey State Agricultural Experiment 
Station is included in the Official Record for October 23, 1930. 
The extensive editorial in the Experiment Station Record for 
December, 1930, has similar material. 


George F. Johnson’s “Pioneers in Agricultural Engineering”’ 
in the Pennsylvania Farmer for November 15, 1930, is a careful 
consideration of the part played by the pioneer agricultural 
engineers of Pennsylvania in the development of the metal plow 
and other important farm machinery. 


“A Pennsylvania Land Sale Project,’ by Maurice Kelly, is 
included in the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine for 
July, 1930. 


Arthur G. Peterson’s article on “(Commerce of Virginia, 1789- 
1791” in the William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine for October, 1930 has useful data on agricultural 
products. 


The Agricultural History Society has received a copy of volume 
1 of The Papers of Randolph Abbott Shotwell (Raleigh, North 
Carolina Historical Commission, 1929), edited by J. G. -de 
Roulhac Hamilton and Rebecca Cameron. It covers the period 
from the outbreak of the Civil War to the Battle of Gettysburg 
and contains an autobiographical account of the period. Brief 
references are made to agriculture and the prices of agricultural 
products. Shotwell was a native of Virginia. 


. 
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E. Franklin Frazier’s ‘““The Negro Slave Family” in the Journal 
of Negro History for April, 1930, is an analysis of the status of the 
negro family under slavery by means of case histories. 


Professor R. D. W. Connor’s address entitled ‘“The Rehabilita- 
tion of A Rural Commonwealth,” delivered at the meeting of the 
American Historical Association and other historical societies in 
December, 1929, pertained to North Carolina. It is printed in 
the American Historical Review for October, 1930. 


J. B. Browning’s article on ‘““The North Carolina Black Code”’ 
is included in the Journal of Negro History for October, 1930. 


“The Rise and Decline of the North Carolina Farmers’ Union” 
is the title of a valuable article in the North Carolina Historical 
Review for July, 1930, by Charles P. Loomis, research assistant 
in sociology in the North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering. 


The article by R. H. Woody, instructor in history in Duke Uni- 
versity, on “Some Aspects of the Economic Condition of South 
Carolina after the Civil War’ appears in the North Carolina 
Historical Review for July, 1930 and is based on his doctoral disser- 
tation, Studies in the Political and Economic Reconstruction in 
South Carolina, 1868-1876, Duke University, June, 1930. 


An article by M. T. McKinstry on “Silk Culture in the Colony 
of Georgia’’ appears in the Georgia Historical Quarterly for Sep- 
tember, 1930. 


Mildred E. Lombard’s “Contemporary Opinions of Mrs. 
Kemble’s Journal of a Residence on a Georgia Plantation” ap- 
pears in the Georgia Historical Quarterly for December, 1930. 


Charles W. Ramsdell’s article on ‘‘General Robert E. Lee’s 
Horse Supply, 1862-1865” in the American Historical Review for 
July, 1930, is an excellent study of Lee’s supply of horses and 
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mules and his facilities for keeping them in condition for use. 
Incidentally, information on the food supply is also given. 


“The Rise of the American Cottonseed Oil industry”’ is the title 
of an article by H. C. Nixon of Tulane University in the Journal 
of Political Economy for February, 1930. 


Herbert Wender’s Southern Commercial Conventions, 1837- 
1859 (Baltimore, 1930) has been published by the Johns Hopkins 
Press. 


J. B. Appleton’s article on “The Declining Significance of the 
Mississippi as a Commercial Highway in the Middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century” appears in the Bulletin of the Geographical Society 
of Philadelphia for October, 1930. 


Carl N. Kennedy’s “Will Our Local Fairs Survive?; Survey 
Indicates Trend to Achievement Shows” appears in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead for December 13, 1930. 


E. G. Nourse’s ‘“‘SSome Economic and Social Accomplishments 
of the Mechanization of Agriculture’ appears in the supplement 
to the American Economic Review for March, 1930. 


The summer number for 1930 of the Michigan History Magazine 
contains ‘““The Moore-Hascall Harvester Centennial Approaches” 
by F. Hal Higgins. 


“The First Illinois Wheat’’ is included in the Documents of Mid- 
America for July, 1930. The introduction is by Sister Mary 
Borgias. 


“Early Mills in Illinois,” by Anna Kathryn Hurie, appeared in 
the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society for January, 1930. 


“Prices of Illinois Farm Products from 1866 to 1929,” by L. J. 
Norton and B. B. Wilson, has been issued by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station as its Bulletin 351. 
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“Francis A. Hoffman (1822-1903), German Immigrant to 
Illinois,’ by J. H. A. Lacher, appears in the Wisconsin Magazine 
of History for June, 1930. Hoffman was active as a teacher, 
preacher, legislator, and business man in Illinois. Later, on re- 
moving to Wisconsin, he gained recognition as an agricultural 
writer over the name of ““Hans Buschbauer.”” His granddaughter, 
Mrs. Minna F. H. Nehrling, gives an account of the family life in 
Milwaukee in an article entitled “‘Memoirs of Riverside Farm”’ in 
the same issue. 


An article by Don P. Shannon entitled ‘‘Wisconsin’s First Co-op 
Creamery; It Was Organized at Luck in 1884 on the Danish Plan 
of Cooperation” appears in the Farmer and Farm, Stock & Home 
for September 20, 1930. 


George F. Will’s Corn for the Northwest (St. Paul, Minn., Webb 
Book Publishing Co., 1930) has two brief historical chapters on 
corn growing. 


“Fifty-eight Candles for This Grange; Buena Vista, Oldest 
Grange West of the Mississippi, Has a Birthday” is the title of a 
brief article by Donald R. Murphy in Wallaces’ Farmer and Jowa 
Homestead for September 30, 1930. 


The farmstead made famous by Hamlin Garland in his classic, 
A Son of the Middle Border, is described by Donald R. Murphy 
under the title, ‘Where Hamlin Garland Farmed; Burr Oak Ful- 
fills Sod-buster’s Dream,” in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead for July 12, 1930. 


R. Ames Montgomery’s Thomas D. Foster (Privately printed, 
1930) is a biography which contains much historical material on 
the packing industry, especially the John Morrell & Company at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, of which the subject was president. 


“Selling Mules down South in 1835,” prepared by Frederic C. 
Culmer, appears in the Missouri Historical Review for July, 1930. 
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The third chapter of J. A. Leach’s “Public Opinion and the 
Inflation Movement in Missouri, 1875-1879” on the Political 
Parties and the Greenback Movement appears in the Missouri 
Historical Review for July, 1930. 


The article by W. C. Holden on ‘‘The Problem of Maintaining 
the Solid Range of the Spur Ranch”’ in the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly for July, 1930, is a study of the losing fight of the ranch- 
men of the Texas plains with the nesters and is confined to the 
Spur and Matador ranches which lie chiefly in Dickens and 
Motley Counties, Texas, and to the period 1898-1905. The 
study is based for the most part upon the records of the Spur and 
Matador ranches in the library of Texas Technological College. 


Louis Pelzer’s article on ‘Financial Management of the Cattle 
Ranges” appears in the Journal of Economic and Business History 
for August, 1930. 


Three of the recent numbers of the Colorado Magazine have 
articles on the cattle industry. The number for March, 1930, 
includes ‘The First Cattle North of the Union Pacific Railroad”’ 
by John M. Kuykendall. The number for May includes an 
excerpt under the title ““Days of the Cattlemen in Northeastern 
Colorado” from an address delivered by Dr. J. N. Hall in June, 
1929, at the dedication of a memorial tablet to the pioneer stock- 
men of northeastern Colorado in the courthouse at Sterling, 
Colorado. “Early Cowboy Life in the Arkansas Valley,” by 
Rufus Phillips, appears in the number for September. 


“Historic Bread Riot in Virginia City” in the Washington 
Historical Quarterly for July, 1930, is the title of a brief article by 
W. M. Underhill of the University of Washington on the flour 
panic in Virginia City, Montana Territory, in the spring of 1865. 


Cattle (Garden City, N. Y., 1930), by William MacLeod Raine 
and Will C. Barnes, is an interesting and attractively printed 
summary of the cattle industry on the Great Plains. 
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“Economic History of the Newlands Irrigation Project,” by 
F. B. Headley and Cruz Venstrom, has been issued by the Nevada 
Agricultural Experiment Station as its Bulletin No. 120. 


John Wesley Coulter’s ‘‘Land Utilization in the Santa Lucia 
Region”’ in the Geographical Review for July, 1930, contains mate- 
rial on beef cattle raising and dairy farming, wheat farming, fruit 
farming, and general farming. 


J. W. Hoover’s ‘“‘Tusayan: The Hopi Indian Country of Ari- 
zona’”’ in the Geographical Review for July, 1930, has several pages 
and illustrations devoted to contemporary Hopi agriculture. 
The villages, the mesas, water and fuel supplies, arts and move- 
ments of population are also considered. 


A. S. Morton’s “The Place of the Red River Settlement in the 
Plans of the Hudson’s Bay Co., 1812-1825” in the Canadian 
Historical Association’s Annual Report for 1929 constitutes an 
early chapter in the agricultural history of Manitoba. 


A. J. Madill’s History of Agricultural Education in Ontario has 
been issued by the University of Toronto Press. 


A valuable study of “The Proposed Canadian-American 
Reciprocity Agreement of 1911” appears in the Journal of 
Economic and Business History for November, 1930. 


The history of the Canadian wheat pool is given in each of the 
following articles: W. A. Irwin’s “The Canadian Wheat Pool: A 
Series of Articles on the Most Colossal Commercial Enterprise of 
Its Kind in the World (Issued by the Canadian Wheat Pool 
Publicity Department, August, 1929) ;’’ Harold S. Patton’s “The 
Canadian Grain Pool” in Pacific Affairs for February, 1930; and 
Robert J. C. Stead’s ‘“Britain’s Wheat Supply” in the Empire 
Review for February, 1930. 


The extensive editorial entitled ‘“‘The Retirement of Director 
May of Porto Rico” in the Experiment Station Record for May, 
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1930, serves not only as a biographical sketch of D. W. May but 
also as a chapter on the history of the agricultural experiment 
station of Porto Rico and incidentally, its agriculture. 


F. d’Arcy’s “L’Industrie Sucriére aux [les au XVII° Siécle”’ 
appears in the second number (May, 1929) of the Revue Historie de 
Antilles. 


The supplement to the American Economic Review for March, 
1930, contains two major articles on Mexico, one by Dr. Joseph 
S. Davis on “Economic Factors in Mexico;” the other by Ernest 
Gruening on ‘“The Land Question in Mexico.’”’ The discussions 
of these papers by Max S. Handman and Joseph E. Sterrett are 
also given. 


“The Treatment of Negro Slaves in the Brazilian Empire; A 
Comparison with the United States of America,” by Mary W. 
Williams appears in the Journal of Negro History for July, 1930. 


An unsigned article on ‘‘Development of the Cattle Industry in 
South America” is included in the Pan American Magazine for 
February, 1930. 


R. C. Punnett’s “The Rise of the Poultry Industry” in Nine- 
teenth Century and After for April, 1930 is told as exemplified from 
the literature commencing with Gervase Markham’s Cheap and 
Good Husbandry (1614) to those of the present. 


Ruston’s and Witney’s “Pig-keeping, Ancient and Modern” 
in the Pig Breeders’ Annual for 1930-31 considers the subject in 
three stages: Saxon times to Georgian enclosures when the pig 
had to pick up his own living, from the Georgian enclosures to 
1900 when the pig was sty-fed, the twentieth century when the 
pig is fed by scientific methods. 


O. Granat, professor of history at the Lycee Bernard Palissy, 
has published his Pour on Contre; Le Monopole des Tabacs; Le 
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Ferme Royale en Agenais Etude Historique sur la Premiere Periode 
de la Culture du Tabac de 1600 a 1720 (Saint-Lanne, Libraire). 


The number of Annales d'Histoire Economique et Sociale for 
October, 1929, includes a general summary of lectures given by 
Georges Lefebvre at various British universities on the ‘Place de 
la Révolution dans |’Histoire Agrarie de la France.’’ M. Lefebvre 
makes a distinction between the rural proletariat and the rural 
bourgeoisie. It was because of the conflicting interests of these 
two sections of the rural population that there could be no united 
peasant movement to force a distribution of the public lands as it 
forced the abolition of fuedal properties. A long bibliographical 
note is included. 


H. Chobaut’s “La Foire de Beaucaire de 1789 a 1796,” is in 
Annales Historiques de la Revolution Francaise for July-August, 
1929. 


Emile Blanchard’s ‘‘La Production du Ple en France et dans 
|’Afrique du Nord” in Revue Economique Francaise for July, 1929, 
is a statistical comparison of two four-year periods (1909-1913; 
1923-1927) of the consumption of wheat by France. 


G. Lefebvre’s ‘‘La Place de la Révolution dans |’Histoire 
Agraire de la France” appears in the Annales d’Histoire Econo- 
mique et Sociale for October 15, 1929. 


The three installments of Rexford G. Tugwell’s study of “The 
Agricultural Policy of France’ appear in the Political Science 
Quarterly for June, September, and December, 1930. 


E. C. G. Brunner’s ‘‘De Voedselvoorziening van de Bevolking 
in de Nederlanden te Regelen,”’ in volume 50 of Bydragen en 
Mededeelingen v. h. Hist. Genootschap, is an edition of documents 
concerning official steps taken in the Netherlands in 1565 to 
supply food. 
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M. R. Bucella’s “Lo Svolgimento ed il Sistema della Bonifica 
Integrale” in Giornale degli Economisti for August, 1929, is a 
detailed history of land reclamation in Italy. 


Hermann Aubin’s “‘Die Wirtschaftliche Entwicklung des Rom- 
ischen Deutschlands,” in Historische Zeitschrift for 1929 (v. 141, 
no. 1, p. 1-22) indicates that the main agricultural developments in 
Roman Germany was the partial substitution of monetary for 
produce payments of rentals and the introduction of crops hither- 
to not grown in the region. 


Hans Dérfler’s Biuerliche Berufsbildung, Ihre Vergangen- 
heit, Gegenwart und Zukunft in Bayern” appears in tenth num- 
ber of the Landwirtschaftliche Jahrbuch fiir Bayern for 1929 (v. 19, 
p. 433-514). 


H. Hausrath’s “Zur Geschichte der Forestpolizei in der Churp- 
fal” appears in Forstwissenschaftliches Centralblatt for April 1, 
1930. 


In “Landwirtschaftliches Siedlungswesen in Norwegen””’ in 
Berichte tiber Landwirtschaft for 1930 (v. 11, p. 280-288) J. Frost 
outlines land settlement in Norway from the ice age to the present. 


“Primitive Mills and Milling in the Rural Districts of Sweden”’ 
is the title of a short article by Clinton Brooke in the Northwestern 
Miller for July 30, 1930. 


A. T. Byberg’s “Varmlandskt Svedjebruk vid Tiden Omkring 
ar 1860” in Fataburen for 1928 is an account of the method of 
cleaning farmland by fire, as used in Varmland, Sweden, about 
1860. 


Vaélav Cerny’s “The First Ministry of Agriculture in Austria, 
1848-1854” appears in the first number of Sbornik Ceskoslovenské 
Akad. Zemédélské for 1929. 
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Henry A. Wallace has a short article on ‘‘Where Mendel Lived 
and Worked; A Visit to the Augustinian Monastery at Brunn” 
in the Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead for August 2, 1930. 


Meda Lynn’s “Cowboys of the Hungarian Plains’ in Travel for 
April, 1930, is a story of the pastoral life on the Hortobagy, the 
great plain near the city of Debreczen, which retains many of the 
characteristics of the ancestral Hungarian life of a thousand years 
ago, there being few changes since the days of Arpad and the 
invading Magyras. 


G. Ionesco-Sisesti’s L’ Agriculture de la Roumainie pendant la 
Guerre, published by the Yale University Press, is a new volume 
in the Economic and Social History of the World War, published 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 


Another volume of the Economic and Social History of the 
World War, edited by James T. Shotwell, is by David Mitrany 
and entitled The Land and the Peasant in Rumania; The War and 
Agrarian Reform, 1917-21 (London, Humphrey Milford; [etc.] 
1930). 


The Greek Currant Trade; A Study in Valorisation Under Public 
Auspices, by J. Kipps, New College, Oxford, appears in Economic 
History for January, 1930. 


A brief article by Gertrude Firlus of the landed estates of 
Poland is included under the title ‘‘La Grande Propriete Fonciere 
en Pologne” in La Geographie for March—April, 1929. 


Konrad Schulz’s ““Der Deutsche Bauer in Lettland”’ in Baltische 
Monatsschrift for 1929 is a study of the approximately 20,000 
German farm-hands brought from Poland and Wolhynia into 
Latvia by German owners of large estates after the Russian 
Revolution of 1905-1906. 
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A. Schwabe’s Agrarian History of Latvia (Riga, Bernhard 
Lamey, 1930) is an abridgement of the author’s great scientific 
work entitled Grundriss der Agrargeschichte Lettlands and is in- 
tended for the guidance of readers in English-speaking countries. 


K. R. Kachorovsky’s “The Russian Land Commune” appears 
in the Slavonic and East European Review for March, 1929. 


Two of the recent volumes in the Economic and Social History 
of the World War series pertain to Russia. They are Food 
Supply in Russia During the World War, (New Haven, Yale Univ. 
Press, 1930), edited by P. B. Struve, and Russian Agriculture 
During the World War (New Haven, Yale Univ. Press., 1930), 
by Aleksiei N. Antsyferov and others. 


George Pavlovsky’s Agricultural Russia on the Eve of the Revo- 
lution (London, George Routledge and Sons, 1930) is a thesis 
approved for the degree of doctor of philosophy at the University 
of London. 


Simon Reynaud’s “L’Elevage du Mouton au Margc”’ in Revue 
Economique Francaise for February—March, 1929 is a study of 
the increase and distribution of sheep in Morocco during the last 
25 years. 


Henri Labouret’s “Irrigations, Colonisation Interieure et 
Main-d’oeuvre au Soudan Francais,’ in Annales d'Histoire 
Economique et Sociale for July 15, 1929, indicates that although 
sporadic attempts have been made since the early nineteenth 
century to grow cotton in the French African possessions it is only 
since the War that the efforts have given promise of success. 


Ganapati Pillay’s “Russian Peasants Before the Revolution”’ 
in the Modern Review for June, 1929, is essentially a comparison of 
pre-Revolutionary Russia with modern India. 


V. K. John’s “The Land System of Malabar’ appears in the 
Indian Review for March, 1929. 
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W. H. Moreland’s “The Indian Peasant in Histery” in Near 
East and India for March 28, 1929, is an analysis of the reasons 
for the agricultural apathy of the Indian peasant. The same 
author’s ‘‘The Indian Peasant in History” in the Hindustan 
Review for July, 1929, is based primarily on the report of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Agriculture. 


The editorial entitled “An Experimental Institute of Plant 
Industry in India” in the Experiment Station Record, for June, 
1930, pertains to the Institute of Plant Industry at Indore, India, 
founded in 1924. An account of the enterprise, The Application 
of Science to Crop Production, prepared by its sponsors, Director 
Albert Howard and Gabrielle L. C. Howard, a botanist of its 
staff, has recently become available. 


Index Numbers of the Quantities and Prices of Imports and 
Exports and of the Barter Terms of Trade in China, 1867-1928, 
by Franklin L. Ho, has been issued by the directors of the Nankai 
University Committee on Social and Economic Research, Nankai 
University, Tientsin, China. 


An article entitled “Land Utilization Maps of Manchuria” 
by Nobuo Murakoshi and Glenn T. Trewartha, is included in the 
Geographical Review for July, 1930. 


An illustrated article entitled “The Suwa Basin: A Specialized 
Sericulture District in the Japanese Alps,” by Glenn T. Trewartha, 
is included in the Geographical Review for April, 1930. The au- 
thor is assistant professor of geography at the University of 
Wisconsin, and the article is part of studies undertaken while he 
held the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship for geo- 
graphic research in the Far East during 1926-1927. His mono- 
graph, ‘‘A Geographic Study on Shizuoka Prefecture, Japan,”’ 
appeared in the Annals of the Association of American Geographers 
for September, 1928. 


Wallace W. Atwood’s “The Agricultural Lands Neighboring 
the East Margin of the Pacific’ is published in the Proceedings 
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of the Third Pan-Pacific Science Congress, Tokyo, October 30— 
November 11, 1926, (vol. 2, p. 1623-1657). The same Pro- 
ceedings include V. Elicano’s “Phosphate Resources of the 
Philippine Islands.” (See v. 2, p. 1740-1743.) 


The issue of Geography for December, 1929, contains an article 
by Sir John Russel on ‘Recent Agricultural Developments in 
Australia.” 


The Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia for 1929 
contains an extensive study, ‘‘A Geographical Inquiry into the 
Growth, Distribution and Movement of Population in South 
Australia, 1836-1927,’ by Charles Fenner. 
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